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Chapter In the Free State, as we have seen, the rule of law
1' provides that the President of the Council shall be the
choice of the Dail, not of the Governor-General, who
merely confirms the choice, while the President can
choose his colleagues but must obtain the approval of
the Dail. On loss of the confidence of the Dail the
ministry must resign, holding office only until their
successors are appointed.
(2) The relation of the ministry to the lower house,
which is thus clearly emphasised in the Irish constitu-
tion, rests elsewhere on convention, a far more con-
venient course. A ministry must in the beginning have
a working control of the lower house, though it happens
occasionally that it can carry on with amazingly little
foundation. In 1913-14 the Commonwealth Govern-
ment had a majority of one in the lower house and was
in a hopeless minority in the Senate. Where, as often,
the Government is a coalition or it rests on the grudg-
ing support of a critical though not opposition section,
its position is especially delicate. Mr. Mackenzie King's
ministry in 1925-26 was grievously hampered by
having to rest on the aid of the Progressives. Mr. De
Valera's Government in 1932 was similarly dependent
on the votes of its Labour allies, and the first Govern-
ment of General Hertzog similarly was sustained by a
coalition with Labour. It follows that the rigidity of
the British rule of regarding any defeat on an issue of
importance as fatal is not accepted in the Dominions;
a Government will not be discredited if it announces
that it regards a matter as of consequence, and yet
overlooks a defeat. The small size of the legislatures
and accidents of attendance necessitate recognition
that incidents of this sort are inevitable.